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THE STRANGE FATE OF LAWYER DEEMS. 


By the Author of ‘‘NICK CARTER.” 


CHAPTER I. 
MISSING—LAWRENCE W. DEEMS. 


‘Just one week ago to-night my uncle disappeared. 
We have sought him everywhere, and the result of that 
search I can sum up in a single he it is simply 
nothing.” 

The speaker was Harvey Deems, a handsome youth of 
twenty-one, and the man whom he addressed was Nick 
Carter. 

They sat on the verandaeof a large, old-fashioned house 
in Cambridge, Mass. It was an evening in early May. 

Nick Carter had been the guest of Harvey Deems for 
one hour, during which they had dined together. The 
time had now come for work. The great detective had laid 
many important matters aside to take up this case, being 
moved to do so partly by the urgency of young Deems’ 
request, but more by some words in a letter from one of 
his father’s old friends and admirers, at present a pro- 
fessor in Harvard College. 

“T have reason to believe,” wrote the old professor ‘‘that you will be 
asked to take charge of the Deems ease. Do not fail to dt go. 
will find it one of the most interesting in your experience. ‘his is no 
ordinary case of a missing man. In my opinion it is a murder, 


though I have no reason for my belief except that, knowing Mr. Deems’ 
character, no other explanation fits it.” 


And so Nick had come to Cambridge to engage in that 
fascinating pursuit, the search for a man who has utterly 
vanished from the face of the earth, leaving no trace to 
guide those who might seek to find him. 

The words quoted above had just left young Deems’ 
lips when both he and Nick perceived a man entering by 
the gate from Mount Auburn street. 

‘‘Good-evening, Dr. Maxwell,” said Deems, as the man 
approached the veranda. “You have come in good time. 
I am just laying this strange case before Mr. Carter. 
You can assist me greatly.” 


Dr. Maxwell bowed gravely to Nick, and then said, in 
a voice indicative of deep dejection : 

“IT am afraid that no human power can assist you, 
Mr. Carter. As for me, I know absolutely nothing that 
can throw light upon this dark business.” 

“Still it may be well for me to ask a few questions,” 
said Nick; “and first, tell me, as accurately as possible, 
just when and where Mr. Deems was last seen by any- 
body whom you know.” 

“On Wednesday, May 3d, my aunt died,” said Harvey 
Deems. “She was buried the following day.” 

‘Pardon me,” said Nick, ‘‘but of course there was some 
good reason for this haste 2” 

“The nature of her disease was very peculiar,” said 
Dr. Maxwell. “It presented certain malignant symptoms 
which remain a mystery to me and to the other physi- 
cians whom I summoned in consultation. For the safety 
of the living, we thought it best not to let the body re- 
_ main in the house longer than was necessary.” 


Yow 


“You feared contagion ?” 

“Well, it was Pee ” replied the dcotor. 
not tell.” 

“Dr. Maxwell was very anxious 3s perform an autopsy,” 
said Harvey. “It was a case which offered the oppor- 
tunity for great discoveries. But my uncle would not 
permit it. He loved his wife as few men ever love. He 
even wished to keep her body in the. house much longer 
than Dr. Maxwell thought safe. 

“It was agony for me to insist,” said the doctor. 
‘Lawrence Deems was my oldest, my best friend. jee 
His voice broke in asob. Young Deems hastened to 
turn the current of the conversation back to the details 

that would be useful to the detective. 

“Weare forgetting your question,” said he. ‘It wags. 
about eight o’clock on the evening of the day my aunt 
was buried, when I saw my uncle enter the room where © 
my aunt died—their bedroom. We do not know of any- 
body who.saw him afterward.” 

“When did you miss him ?” 

“The next morning. Hannah Alden, the housekeeper, 
knocked at his door at nine o’clock. She got no answer, 
and ran to me, very much frightened. I entered the 
room. The door was not locked. My uncle was not 
there.” 

“What did you do?” ‘ 

“IT was extremely anxious. After making such’ inqui- 
ries as suggested themselves, and learning absolutely 
nothing, I informed the police. This was about noon.” 

“ Detectives were sent to the house, I suppose?” 

‘Yes. They made an examination. We have had 


“We could 


;many pen at work on the case ever since, but without 


result,” 

‘‘Did they disturb anything in your uncle’ § bedroom 2” | 

“No. I would not allow it. The room is exactly the 
same as when he left it.” 

“‘T may see it?” 

“Certainly. Come this way.” 

Harvey led the two men through the main hall of the 
house. He opened a door at the right, and they passed 
into a large corner room from which an alcove opened. 

There was a large bed in the main room, and a cot in 
the alcove. Here were also a desk, and a revolving book, 
case well supplied with valuable volumes. 

“In this cot,” said Harvey, “my uncle slept during his 
wife’s illness. Make such examination as you please. 
Not so much as achair has been moved since the morn- 
ing when I entered and found my uncle gone.” 

Nick could not help admiring the young man for his 
foresight. He proceeded to examine the room minutely. 

‘‘There have been two opinions thus far in this case,” 
said Dr. Maxwell. “One—and it is my own—is that my 
friend’s mind gave way under the strain of his grief, and 
that he is wandering somewhere, totally unconscious of 
his past. I suggested that he might have taken passage 
on a sailing ship bound out from Boston on a long voyage. 
But the detectives belieye it We be a clear case of sui- 
cide.” 

“These are mere suppositions,” said young Deems. 
‘‘Pardon me, doctor, but neither you nor the detectives 
can give an atom of proof.” 

“Is there anything missing from this room?” asked 
Nick. 

“ Nothing.” 

“Are you sure 2” 

“T have looked carefully.” 


i 
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“ Who had the care of the room? Who put it in order 


3 after Mrs. Deems’ last illness 2” 


{ 


if thirty- 


“Mrs. Alden.” 

““Witl you call her, please.” 

The housekeeper was summoned. She was a pleasant- 
faced woman, evidently above the average in intelligence. 

“Mrs. Aiden,” said Nick, “when you entered this 


‘room last Friday morning was it different in any way 
- from your recollection of it?” 


thin: not.. Sir.’ 

“Ah!” said Nick, and his eyes wandered in the direc- 
tion of the mantel-piece. 

“1 see what you mean,” said Mrs. Alden. “There is 
Mr. Deems’ cuff beside the clock. It was not there when 
I left the room, of course. 

“Now, is there anything missing which was here when 
you left tre room?” 

The housekeeper arose, and made a careful study of the 
apartment. Suddenly, as she stood facing the clock, she 
started. 

“Yes, sir,” she said, ‘‘something is missing.” 

“What is it?” 

“You see the little stand before the mantel?” 

Pes,” 

“There were white roses in that vase. I put some there 
every day while Mrs. Deems was sick. She loved to see 
them. And, afterward, I thought that he might like to 


gee them too, as being something she had cared for at the 


last.” 

“Vou put them there on the day of the funeral ?” 

“Ves; andI did not take them away oe I prepared 
the room, for the reason I have given you.’ 


: | 
» And you are sure that no other person removed tiem ”” 


“Nobody could have done so except Mr. Deems. He 
had the key of the room.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Alden; that will do.” 

_ The housekeeper retired at once. 

“Can you remember,” said Nick, turning to Harvey 


Deems, ‘‘what time it was by that clock when you came 


___ into this room last Friday morning ?” 


“Precisely,” he replied. “It was six minutes to nine.” 

“You observe that it has stopped at half-past six ?” 

se Viag: bhi 
_ “Your uncle ‘usually wound it?” 

“Certainly ; just before he went to bed.” 

“Nobody has wound it since?” 

No.” 

“Clocks of that make run between thirty-one and 
two hours. Therefore, your uncle wound it about 
eleven o'clock on last Thursday night, probably just be- 
fore leaving the room.” 

“Yes: he must have wound it that nigkt, or it would 


not have been going at nine o’clock the next morning.” 


“Precisely. And that does not fit the theory of sui- 


- cide. A man about to enter upon eternity needs no clocks. 
_ Furthermore, there is another significant thing which he 
' did, even later.” 

Pore What?” 


_ {‘He turned down the gas in the lamp on his desk in- 


¥ ead of turning it out.” 


Harvey. sprang to the desk. It was true. The lamp—a 
udent’s drop-light—was turned down so low that the 


flame had not been noticed in the davlight. and since his. 


e's eieoppearanice nobody had heen inthe room in) 


cr he nae meant to turn it out, he would have used the 
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stop-cock on the upper pipe,” said Nick, ‘‘but this is 
turned down at the burner, and evidently with care. 
Therefore he intended to return during the night.” 

“He may only have meant to go to some other part of 
the house,” exclaimed Harvey, ‘‘but——” 

‘‘No,” Nick interposed; “for so short an absence he 
would not have turned down the lamp at all. He meant 
to leave the house. Further, he came to that decision 
suddenly, and after he had once decided to go to bed.” 

‘How do you know that?” asked Harvey. 

“By the cuff.” 

“Ah, but my uncle probably removed that for conven- 
ience in writing. You see he had been writing.” 

And he pointed to the open desk. 

‘‘But this is the cuff from the other wrist, so to speak. 
If he wrote with his right hand this is his left cuff.” 

‘How can you possibly know that?” 

“Most people fasten the button that way for the left 
hand, but that is only a hint. If you look at the inside 
near the lower button-hole you will see something more 
definite. There is an ink-stain made by a finger that had 
pressed his pen. I know that it isn’t an accidental drop, 
by the shape of the mark. A man does not take off his 
right cuff with his right hand. 

“And now, gentlemen,” said Nick in conclusion, “TI 
have learned what Mr. Deems did before leaving the 
room, and also where he went after leaving it.” 

“What!” cried both his hearers together. 

‘“‘Understand me,” said Nick ‘I cannot tell you where 
he is now, but I know where he intended to go, and I 
think that he went there. But the puzzle is not solved for 
all that.” 


CHAPTER II. 


TRACING HIS STEPS. 


The two men stared at Nick for fully a minute in si- 
lence. Young Deems spoke first. 

“ Where did he go?” he asked, 

‘‘Where have you hitherto supposed that he went?” 
asked Nick. 

“Some of the detectives thought that he went to the 
Charles River ; others, that his body would be found in 
Fresh Pond; and a third party has scoured the woods in 
Arlington and beyond.” 

“One of them may be right,” said Nick, “but let us not 
begin by aimless search of this or that locality. Let us 
simply follow him from this spot. 

‘‘ And first,” he continued, “let us reconstruct the scene 
just before his departure. He had been writing. You 
have examined that paper ?” 

“Ves,” said Dr. Maxwell; 
to legal matters.” 

“Tt is a brief,” said Nick, “and excellently drawn. 
sign of insanity there, Dr. Maxwell.” 

“Well, I thought,” said the doctor, “that his sitting 
down to work so soon after his terrible loss was a sign, 
not that he was insane, but that he feared to become so; 
and the fear goes a very little way before the fact.” 

“T cannot agree with you in this case,” said Nick. ‘I 
think that he simply chose the best remedy for grief, 
which is work. Many men are wise enough for that. 

“ However,” Nick continued, “he finished the writing 
and arose from his desk. He stood for a moment at the 


‘if seems to have reference 
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little window in the main room, for the curtain is raised. 
You found it so, did you not?” 

“Yes,” replied Harvey Deems. 

“‘Then,” continued Nick, “he went to the mantel and 
wound the clock. He had decided to go to bed, ang he be- 
gan, as most men do, by taking off his cuffs, or rather 
one of them. This was very soon after he stopped writ- 
ing, or we should not have found the ink-stain on the cuff. 

“Tt is evident that he had not then decided to go out. 
What changed his mind? I tell you that it was the odor 
of the roses in that vase. He stood right before it. What 
did the flowers suggest? They suggested the thought that 
his wife had loved roses. Why are they missing? Be- 
cause he resolved to lay them on her grave.” 

“But they were not found there,” cried Harvey. 

“That does not surprise me. But at any rate he left 
this room with the intention of putting them there. Let 
us follow him.” 

“This looks to me like guess-work,” said Dr. Maxwell; 
but his words did not correspond with the interest he had 
shown when the detective was tracing the steps of Law- 
rence Deems. 

“Dr. Maxwell,” said Nick, “when you can show me 
any other motive which could urge aman placed as Mr. 
Deems was to go out into the streets at midnight with his 
hands full of roses, I will admit your criticism.” 

‘Madness, madness,” said the doctor, ‘‘the roses con- 
firm me in my belief.” 

‘“‘The writer of that legal document,” rejoined Nick, 
pointing to the desk, “ was not insane. 
let us follow him. That little window looks towgrd thé! 
cemetery where she is buried, does it not?” 

“Yes; but how did you know that?” asked Harvey. 

‘Because he went to that when any one of the others 
would have been more convenient.” 

The three men left the house, and walked up a broad, 
well-lighted street for about a quarter of a mile, when 
they saw on their right’ the high wall of the small, but 
very beautiful, Cemetery of the Evergreens. A narrow 
court led up to the wall, though it seemed to be of no use, 
as the wall completely closed it. 

Nick turned into this court. 

‘“You can’t get in that way,” 
around to the gate.” 

“Tg the gate open at this time of night?” asked Nick. 

“No; but perhaps we can finl somebody who will let 
us in.” 

“Do you suppose that your uncle aroused anybody for 
that purpose ?” 

“Of course not. We should have heard of it.” 

“Ig there any place where it is easier to get in than 
right here, when the gate is shut?” 

‘Surely there must be,” said Dr. Maxwell. 

“T am sure that there is not,” said Harvey Deems. ‘‘In- 
deed, I doubt if we can get in here or anywhere else with- 
out a ladder.” 

“Ts your aunt’s grave in this part of the cemetery?” 
asked Nick. 

“Tt is nearly in the middle ; 
court.” 

‘‘Then here is where your uncle entered. He ea ehed 
this point at least, for no harm could have happened to 
him between here and his house. _The streets are ta0 well 
lighted.” _ 

They entered the court, and forty paces brought them 
te the ae Tt might have been scaled ny so active a man 


said Deems. ‘‘Let us go 


in a straight Ife up this 


Come, gentlemen, | side. 


las Nick; but hardly by one of Lawyer Deems’ age, un- 


less he had help. a os 
But Nick, instead of making any attempt to climb the ~ 


wall, leaped over a low fence at the side of the court, and 
the others, with more difficulty, followed him. 

“Here is where Mr. Deems climbed over,” said Nick, 
pointing to some pieces of the old fence which had been 
piled against the wall. 

Without much trouble the three men made their way 
into the cemetery. Twenty feet from the wall they found 
a path which led, in a roundabout way, toward the grave 
of Mrs. Deems. 

‘Tell me,” said Nick, “when we are within a hundred 
feet of it.” i 

‘“Here,” said young Deems, a moment later. “This 
path winds about like half a letter S. Straight across 
there”—and he pointed to the right—“is where Ss 
Nellie is buried.” 

“Let us leave the path here, then,” said Nick, and fee 
advaneed over the grass of a vacant plot. 

Presently, the path again appeared before them, its 
white sand glinting in the light of a clouded moon. Har- 
vey Deems laid his hand upon Nick’s arm. 

“You can see it from here,” said he. “It is just beyond 
the path.” 


He pointed toward the mound, which could be dimly | 


seen. 

There was no shrubbery where they stood, but a dense 
growth of low bushes approached the grave upon one 
Nick crossed the path, and examined the bushes 
etose Ly: 
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a 


Just at his right hand was an opening into the wall of 


green leaves. Entering it, one could advance until only a 
single small wygelia bush separated him from the low 
railing inclosing the Deems plot. 

“Why do you go this way?” asked Harvey Deems, 
whose nerves were beginning to feel the strain of this noe- 
turnal prowling amid graves. 

‘‘Has any one else done so?” asked Nick. 

‘Not that I know of.” 

“Then we are a more likely to find something that 
will interest us.’ 

He took from his pocket the tiny lantern which had 
{served him so well in past adventures, and threw its 
light upon the ground near the wygelia. 

“ Ah,” said he, “a bunch of white roses.” 

Dr. Maxwell and Harvey sprang forward to see. 

‘Somebody has stepped upon them,” said Nick, “but it 
has rained since then, and the foot-print is faint. However, 


there are several others, but all made, I should say, by | 


the same shoes.” 

‘“My uncle’s?” asked Harvey, eagerly. 
-““T should suppose so,” said Nick. 
have brought the roses here? 

Cambridge ?” 
‘‘Harly Friday morning.” 
‘‘Then the tracks are his. 
since the rain.” 
“What do you infer from this?” asked the doctor. 
“That we have followed his steps to this spot. 


“Who else could 


ance that he es! his roses. 
them.” 
“ Well?” | 
“He stood here looking over this bush at the grave, 
Nick cose, ff ‘What did = see there ies 


He even trampled on 


When did itrain last in : 


None have been made here 


Wait 


That; 
he paused here because of something of so great import- | 


bling voice. 
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“ God knows,” cried Harvey Deems, whose teeth were | a wild theory of this studious old physician’s guilt, and 


now fairly chattering with excitement. ‘‘I am no be- 


A liever in the supernatural, but this, I own, is awful to 
think of. 


Suppose——” 


_ “And you, too, doctor,” said Nick, interrupting, “you 
are trembling. Surely, as a man of science, you deny 
You do not believe it was 


the existence of visible spirits. 
her ghost he saw there?” 
“Who can tell?” said the doctor, in a hoarse and trem- 
“Come, Mr. Carter, shall we leave this 
place?” j 

“By all means,” said Nick; “I shall pursue this search 
no farther to-night.” 


CHAPTER III. 
HARVEY DEEMS’ SECRET. 


Alone in his room inthe Deems residence, Nick re- 
viewed the events of the evening. That he had accu- 
rately traced Lawyer Deems’ path to his wife’s grave, he 
had no doubt. That he had gained any great advantage 
thereby was not so certain. : 

One thing Nick had noticed in the cemetery of the Ever- 
greens which the others had not seen. Two small 
branches of the wygelia bush were broken. Their ap- 
pearance had proven to Nick that Deems had sprung 
through the bush toward the grave. 

Thus the detective had trace@ his man one step farther 

than he fad allowed his companions to go. But the next 
step, he felt, would be difficult to take. 
_ Any person familiar with Nick Carter’s methods must, 
have noticed that his work on this particular evening was 
much more “spectacular” than usual. He had worked in 
plain sight, and had not scorned to use any device for im- 
pressing the beholders. 

In this he had a purpose. In his reconstruction of the 
last scene in Lawrence Deems’ room, and in his conduct 
in the cemetery, Nick had deliberately worked upon the 
feelings of his companions in order to study their charac- 
ters. 

The death of the old lawyer—supposing him to be dead 
—had thrown the bulk of his property to young Deems, 
his only near relative, whom for years he had treated as 
ason. But there wasalso a substantial bequest to Dr. 
Maxwell. These were the provisions in case of the death 
of Mrs. Deems before her husband. This had happened, 
as the reader knows. 

Harvey Deems and Dr. Maxwell were, therefore, the 
two persons principally benefited by the death of the 
wealthy lawyer. It was, then, worth while for Nick to 
see how they would endure the sight of such detective work 
as threatened to clear up the whole mystery. 

For either or both these men might have followed Law- 
ver Deems that night; might have learned where he was 
going; might have got there ahead of him, and then have 
killed him in that lonely spot, and concealed the body. 

Unquestionably, Harvey Deems had borne the ordeal 
like an innocent man; but how about Maxwell? He had 
begun to fight at once against the theory of murder: he 
had endeavored to discredit the detective’s reasoning ; 
and at last, beside the grave, he had exhibited the most 
violent emotion. 

Many a detective, less shrewd than the man whose 


- elear mind now surveyed these facts, would have formed 


have followed it blindly to the end. 

As Nick sat thinking of the case, he was conscious of a 
slight movement in the hall. He listened. It was the 
door of Harvey’s room, which had been opened softly. 

And now it was softly closed. 

Nick was on the alert at once. In such mysteries as 
this all secret movements are suspicious. 

The detective instantly darkened his room; then he 
noiselessly opened his door, and stepped into the hall. 

Below him on the stairs, sounded the footfalls of some 
one descending. The front door opened and closed. 

Silently and swifty Nick followed. He gained thg street. 
To the left, a figure which he recognized as that of Har- 
vey was hurrying along. Sheltered by shadows, Nick 
pursued him. 

Harvey turned from Mount Auburn street into Winter 
street, which was very dark; so dark, indeed, that Nick 
did not see a carriage waiting there, until he was close 
upon it. Harvey Deems saw it; climbed into it; and 
then the driver cautiously started his horses. It was an 
old-fashioned closed carriage with an excellent chance to 
hold on behind; and Nick availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity. ; 

But soon the driver left the dark streets. It was evi- 
dent that he intended to pass through Harvard square, 
which was almost as lightas day—too light for Nick in 
his perch behind. He sprang off, found a cab ‘quickly, 
and continued the pursuit. Harvey Deems’ coachman 
turned his horses into Main street, and held a straight 
course for almost a mile. He had nearly reached Central 
Square when he made a sudden turn to the left. 

“Pass him when he stops,” had been Nick’s instructions 
to his cabman; and now they were obeyed. 

Harvey’s carriage was drawn up to the curb, and the 
young man was just alighting as Nick passed. 

A little farther on, Nick got out without stopping his 
cab. Harvey was just entering a new and handsome 
apartment house. Nick followed him, using his infallible 
pick-lock. 

The hall was dark, but Nick shaped his course by the 
sound of the footfalls ahead of him. Harvey ascended to 
the third floor, and entered one of the apartments. 

Nick listened at the door. A faint sound of voices came 
from the rearof the flat. Nick noiselessly unlocked and 
opened the door. 

He was in a narrow hall lighted only by a ray from a 
door not tightly closed, at the end of the hall. From 
beyond this door came the sound of voices. 

Opposite Nick was a dark room, which he entered. An- 
other room, also without light, was between him and that 
in which the persons were talking. Heavy curtains sepa- 
rated these rooms. | 

Nick peered through into the second dark room. It 
seemed a favorable place for listening, and he was about 
to go in when an unexpected sight restrained him. 

His eyes were now accustomed to the gloom, and he 
could obtain a fair idea of the interior of the room next 
him. There was a tall oak wardrobe just beside the 
farther curtain; and the door of this was slowly opening. 

A man appeared. Stepping cautiously out, he took a. 
position close to the curtain, but at first he kept a hand 
upon the door so as to be in readiness to spring back into 
his place of concealment at the least alarm. 

Here, then, were two secret listeners to the conversa- 
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tion in the farther room, for Nick could hear very well | Don’t talk Lawyer Richards to me. 


where he stood. 
“Tam about tired of this, Harvey,” said a woman's voice. 


“Tired ?” repeated Harvey, with a groan. “You cannot 
be more desperately tired of it than I am.” 

‘“‘Why should it weary you?” 

“T was not intended by nature for a man with a se- 
cret,” said Harvey. “I always have liked everything 
open and above-board.” 

“And so,” said the woman, with a bitter laugh, “you 
married me secretly, and have visited me secretly; yes, 
and haye planned to desert me secretly. That is open 
and above-board, isn’t it?” ? 

‘““T have never planned to desert you.” 

“Yes, you have. You have ceased to love me. 
keep me here as if in prison. 
and——” 
' “Money! money!” cried Harvey. ‘‘Helen, you, know I 
have ruined myself for you.” / 

“What? For me? This paltry apology for a home ruin 
the heir of Lawrence Deems ?” 

“T am not yet his heir. He may bealive. But you 
know that I have had a very small allowance consider- 
ing his wealth; and with you and Cassidygon my 
hands——” ’ 

“Cassidy? How much does he cost you?” 

ia good deal, Helen. In short, he has been blackmail- 
ing me. You know that he was discharged from my 
uncle’s employment for aiding my affair with you. I 
was nearly disowned. If I had not deceived my uncle 
with the promise to see no more of you, I should have 


You 
I have hardly a penny, 


| iy 


been a beggar.” | 

“Well, you didn’t keep your promise.” 

‘‘No, and there was where Cassidy got his hold upon 
me. Like a fool, I took him into my confidence. I had 
my private stabe with Cassidy in charge. He was 
driver on my carriage when I visited you. The man 
saw his advantage, and he used it.” 

“For how much ?” 

“More than I could stand. Iam in debt everywhere. 
It was dangerous always; it is doubly dangerous now.” 

66 Why Fe 

“Don’t you see why ?” 

19 No. vb) ; 

“Well, the detective who is looking for my uncle may 
have more penetration.” 

“You mean it gives a motive for his murder ?” 

‘‘Mor heaven’s sake don’t speak so loud.” 

The woman laughed softly, but not musically. 

' “Where were you a week ago to-night, Harvey,” she 
asked. 

“T went to see that infernal lawyer, Richards.” 

“Did you find him 2” 

te No. 99 

“Can you prove that you went to see him?” 

T4 No.” 

“ Ah, Harvey, it would have been safer to come and see 
me. Still Ido not complain. I am not troubled witha 
conscience. So long as you will agree to acknowledge 
me as your wife, I do not care what else you do or may 
have done.” 

“J don’t understand you,” cried Harvey, with a choked 
voice. 

“Took here, Harvey Deems,” said the woman, “I know 
why you didn’t come to see me last Thursday night. ! 


ness to attend to, and you did it well.” 

“In heaven's name, what do you mean 2” 

“IT mean that you shall acknowledge me as your wife.” 

“No, no; I don’t refer to that. You said——” 

“The other business? | 
money. It related to the fortune of Lawyer Deems, your 
uncle. You needed it, Harvey, and you got it.” 

“Good God! You cannot, you dare not say——” 

“IT say this: acknowledge me, Harvey Deems, before 
the world, or before the world { will accuse you of the 
murder of your uncle.” 


There was the sound of a: deep groan; a crash as of a 


heavy chair falling; and then came stumbling footfalls 
in the hall. 

The door opened, and closed. Harvey Deems had fled 
from this accusation without a word. 

Instantly Nick saw the man whom he had been wateh- 
ing, draw aside the curtains and pass into the lighted 
room. ; : 

‘You fed it to him too strong, Helen,” said this man,. 
excitedly. “ You've made a mistake.” 

“No, I haven't,” rejoined the woman. “He'll think it 
over, and then he’ll acknowledge me, but I won’t let him 
do it soon enough to put his neck in the halter.” 

“But, meanwhile, where's the money. We must have 
it. If you drive the boy to desperation, he’ll refuse every- 
thing, perhaps give himself up, and then where’s the 
goose that laid the golden egg ih 

“You leave that to me, Jack. And don’t give me so 
much of your advice. You weary me.” 

“Tired of both your husbands, are you? Well, just re- 
member which one of them is the real one, that’s all. 
I'm husband No. 1. No tricks with me. Bigamy jails 
people, you know.” 

“How about yourself? Jack Harris, if you were jailed 
one day for every crime you’ve committed, it would take 
you a hundred years to serve out your sentence. Now 
leave me. I’ve had enough of you.” 

Somewhat to Nick’s surprise, Harris obeyed, with no 
other protest than a few muttered oaths. And the de- 
tective, having learned the principal secret which that 
apartment and its occupants could reveal, waited only 
long enough to-give Harris a chance to get out of the 
way. 

Harvey reached the Deems residence first. As Nick 
crept up the stairs he heard the young man pacing up and 
down in hisroom. Secrets such as his are no friends to 
sleep. 


CHAPTER IV. 
JOHN CASSIDY’S FALSEHOOD. 


Dr. Maxwell was an early caller at the Deems residence 
next morning. He found Nick lounging on the veranda 
with all the lazy grace of a man who has spent his whole 
life in learning how to do nothing. 

But Nick was far from idle.. A hard day’s work had 
already begun in his brain. 

‘‘T received a letter this morning,” said the doctor, 
“which throws a ray of hope on the darkness of this 


mystery. It also coincides with my own view of the © 


case.” 
He gave to Nick a cheap and dirty envelope, from 


You had other busi- 


Oh, yes; that was a matter of 


———— 


“Wid me two oies.” 


“¢sDocter Maxswell i am shure i saw lawyer Deems lass nite. come to 


seo me and i will tell alli no. 
“Joun Cassrpy, Meadow st., Arlington.” 


“Cassidy,” thought Nick. “This is the man Harvey 
spoke of last night, the driver of his carriage.” 

But he proceeded as if he had never heard the name. 

‘“Who is John Cassidy?” he asked. 

‘‘He was Mr. Deems’ coachman up to about a year ago.” 

“‘Nischarged ?” 

te Yes. oP] 

‘Ror what reason ?” 

“T don’t know. I never inquired.” 

“Why does he ask you to come to him instead of com- 
ing to you?” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps he is afraid to get himself 
mixed up in this case, and hopes that I will shield him. 
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which the detective drew a piece of paper on which these; “Did you speak tonne 2” 
-words were scrawled : : “Divvle a wurrud; he didn’t wait for that same. An?’ 


this is the way av it: Oi was in Tim Doylan’s place, 
takin’ a sip o’ beer. [t was tin o’clock av the avenin’. Oi 
drank me beer, an’ thin Oi wint out, an’ as Oi shtepped 
me fut on the sidewalk there was Lawyér Deems widin a 
yard o’ me. ‘Pfwat’s this?’ sez Oi, shtartin’ back, for Oi 
t’ought the ould man was dead an’ lyin’ in th’ Charl-es 
River beyant. But, dead or alive, he shpoke nivver a 
wurrud ; but turned about an made off.” 

“Did you follow him ¢” 

“Did Oi foller im? Not Oi. Oi follered ’im the other 
way, so Oi did, an’ moighty quick, too. An’ it was not 
till Oi got home that Oi began to think it might have been 
himself shure enough an’ no ghost, an’ so Oi wrote the 
letter.” 

The story was absurd. Nick knew that by cross-ques- 


!tioning Cassidy he could convict him of falsehood in five 
| minutes, but it did not serve his purpose to do it at that 


It is no small inconvenience, as you well know, for a poor | time. 


man to get into the hands of the police as a witness. In- 
deed I have sometimes thought that I would rather be a 
rich criminal than a poor witness.” . 

““Why did he address you, instead of Harvey Deems?” 

‘“Probably because his reputation in the Deems family 
had been ruined by the circumstance which led to his dis- 
charge. He knew me as a friend of the family.” 

How Cassidy really stood with the surviving member 
of the Deems family Nick knew very well. He already 
had a powerful hold upon Harvey. Did the writing of 
this letter give him another? 

This was the question in Nick’s mind. 
were only too plain that Harvey, frightened by his sfip- 
posed wife’s accusation of murder, had bribed his coach- 
man to the commission of this folly. 

That the letter was a blind seemed certain. But for 
that reason it was one of the most valuable clews in the 
case. The man who had inspired that letter must have 
done it to shield the murderer—was probably himself the 
murderer. 

But Nick gave no hint of these thoughts to Dr. Max- 
well. 

“This is very important,” said he. “‘I will see Cassidy 
at once.” 

Meadow street, Arlington, though on the border of the 
city of Cambridge, looks like a country lane. It was easy 
to find where Cassidy lived, for there were only two 
buildings on the street, and one of them was apparently 
unoccupied. In the other, a poor shanty but fairly well 
furnished, Nick found the ex-coachman. 

“Dr. Maxwell has handed your letter to me,” said Nick. 

“You’re the detective from New York, Oi’m thinkin’,” 
replied Cassidy. : 

“Why do you say New York?” asked Nick. 

This question confused Cassidy in an instant, as Nick 
had supposed that it would. Indeed, the mention of Nick’s 
ordinary place of residence was a very suspicious circum- 
stance. Who had prepared him for a visit from a New 
York detective ? 

‘Oi jes’ guessed it,” said Cassidy, at last; and he stuck 
to that answer immovably. 

‘You say in your note that you saw your former em- 
ployer last night?” said Nick. “Where did you see him ?” 

‘Tn the North End o’ Boston, near the docks.” 

“You are sure you saw him ?” 


The indications, 


“This is very interesting, Cassidy,” said he. ‘I have 


oe really believed that Mr. Deems was dead, but thig 


is the first evidence I have obtained.” 

Cassidy volubly insisted on its truth, and offered to 
prove his story by the affidavits of a dozen tough char- 
acters in the North End of Boston. Doubtless Cassidy had@ 
really been fo the saloon he mentioned, though it ‘must 
have been earlier in the evening or he could not have 
reached Cambridge in time to keep his appointment with 
Harvey Deems. 

The point now was to trace the real authorship of the 
letter. , 

‘Did you write as soon as you got home?” asked Nick. 

“Tmmajetly,” said Cassidy. 

“That reminds me, I’d like to write a note to Dr. Max- 
well myself. Can you give me a chance here?” 

Cassidy was evidently confused. He bustled around 
in the kitchen (where this conversation had been held}, 
and finally got out a dusty bottle of ink and an ancient 
pen. These tools certainly had not been used for writing 
on the previous evening. 

Nick wrote a note in French, asking Dr. Maxwell te 
question Cassidy, and take down his answers. He (Nick) 
was going to Boston at once to verify such facts as he had 


obtained. 

Cassidy readily agreed to go to Dr. Maxwell with the 
note; and both he and Nick left the house. 

But Nick returned to it almost immediately. Cassidy 
lived absolutely alone, doing his own simple cooking, and 
keeping a queer sort of bachelor’s hall in the old shanty. 

So Nick had the place entirely to himself. He ransacked 
it thoroughly, but no fresher writing materials could be 
found, nor any paper like that on which the note was 
written. 

This paper had attracted Nick’s attention at the begin- 
ning. It wasreally of fine quality, though soiled and 
crumpled. Supposing that Harvey Deems had caused 
the note to be written, a corresponding bit of paper might 
be found in his possession. 

Nick resolved to search the Deems_ house, and perhaps 
one or two other houses for it; but that work could net 
be begun at once. He had told Dr. Maxwell that he wag 
going to Boston, and he did not wish to appear too soon. 

As these thoughts passed through his mind, Nick hearil 
a peculiar whistle in the street. He glanced through the 
window and saw a chaise, such as physicians use. The 
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mngle occupant of Sa vehicle—a well: dressed man about Whoever had done so must have had guilty knowledge 


fifty years old—had stopped his horse, and was. looking|of the mudrer. It remained for Nick to find him, 
gut of the chaise, apparently calling a dog that was some 
distance behind. 

But Nick noticed that the man’s eyes were turned CHAPTER. V. 
foward the house, and that in reality he paid no attention 
to the dog. Evidently the whistle was a secret signal. 

Nick watched the man without allowing himself to be 
seen. Presently the man ceased whistling. Evidently he 
had become convinced that Cassidy was not at home. 

A large tree stood beside the street. The stranger drove 
up alongside it; stretched forth his hand and touched it ; 
and then drove rapidly away. 

When the chaise was out of sight, Nick went at once to 
the tree. He examined the spot where the stranger had 
touched it. Nothing unusual was visible. 

Nick passed his hand over the spot. The bark was| 
loose. A large piece could be pulled out a little way from 
the trunk. Underit wasa bit of paper, upon which ap- 
peared letters and figures as follows: 


THE WORK OF GHOULS. 


care, but discovered nothing of importance, 

The large sacks for carrying corpses he also subjected 
to the closest scrutiny, but detected no sign of blood. If 
Mr. Deems had been murdered by Cassidy in such a way 


in one of these sacks. 

A more minute examination of the stable resulted in 
one discovery worth the labor it cost. 

In the harness-room was a bench; and, before it, a 
stool. Near this stool were two black marks on the floor. 

Nick studied them intently They had been made by 
somebody stepping upon pieces of charred paper. 


©. E., L. 73, B: 12—330, R. 13—1, 100., M. 5 
like the corner of an envelope. 


“Whatever this is,” said Nick, “I can’t stop to read it| “Shrewd work,” muttered Nick, “the man who dic- 


now. I must get away from here.” tated that note to Cassidy tore off a part of a letter taken 
He hastily copied the cipher exactly, and then replaced from his own pocket, and burned the remainder with the 
the original under the piece of bark. envelope. He couldn’t have done better.” 


As the reader knows, there was another building on| The detective examined Cassidy’s note again, with 
Meadow street besides Cassidy’s house. This, by what/| especial reference to the ink. He decided that the note 
Nick had heard, must be the stable where Harvey’s|had been written with a stylographic pen. The ink used 
horses were kept. It seemed well to examine this before in those pens isof a different quality from that which 
leaving the locality. one buys for other purposes. 

He easily gained an entrance, and found that two horses. The piece of paper which Nick had found on the floor 
and the carriage he had seen the night before, with har- | Was 80 small that not even microscopic work, in Nick’s 
ness, feed, etc., made up the contents of the small struc: | opinion, could establish anything of importance regarding 
ture. it. However, he preserved it carefully. 

His first examination yielded nothing of interest, and| Healso secured a light flake of the charred paper, 
he was ‘about to leave the place, when he noticed some.| which from its position on the floor he judged to have 
thing peculiar in the flooring at one corner. Trap-doors, | been also a portion of the burned envelope. On this frag- 
gliding-panels, and such mysterious contrivances were|ment could be seen a small but distinct mark, such ag 
open secrets to Nick. In an instant he had lifted the trap, | book-keepers use in checking off accounts. 
disclosing a little vault, about four feet deep. Init were| This mark must, of course, have been made with a pen- 
picks, spades, shovels, dark lanterns, and two large cil, for ink disappears at the touch of fire, while the 
sacks. There were also maps of Mount Auburn and Ever-/| graphite from a pencil is not affected. 
green cemeteries, with the numbers of the lots plainly} It was impossible to preserve this delicate bit. It 
marked. crumbled in Nick’s fingers. But he had seen the mark. 


“A body-snatcher’s outfit,” said Nick to himself. Nothing more that bore upon the case could be found in - 


Instantly his mind reverted to the cipher, and in a|the stable; and Nick presently went away, taking care 
fiash he read it: not to be seen by Cassidy, if he should be returning from 
“Qemetery of the Evergreens; Lot 73; Buried, May 12, | Dr. Maxwell’s. 
at 3:30 o’elock ; Resurrected, May 13, at 1 o’clock. Will| The remainder of the day Nick passed very quietly. 


“pay $100. © He did no active work, except such as was involved in a 


“M” was probably a signature, or some direction re-! thorough search of the Deems house. 
garding the disposition of the body. May 12 wasthat|; He found no paper similar to that on which Cassidy’s 
yery day. note had been written, which was unimportant, consider- 
This discoveny cast anew light upon Cassidy’s char-; ing his discovery of the burned letter. 
acter, and upon the letter he had written to Dr. Maxwell. But his labor was not wholly in vain. Ina pocket of 
Suppose Cassidy had tried to rob the grave of Mrs.|the waistcoat which Harvey Deems had worn on the 
Deems: suppose that he had been surprised by Mr. previous evening, he found a stylographic pen. 
Deems: there would have been a struggle, a murder, and; So far as he could judge by the quality of the ink, and 
a mystery just such as Nick had been working to solve.|the general action of the pen, it might well be the same 
In that view of the case, Cassidy’s letter had been writ-| which Cassidy had used. This was a hint, but no more. 
ten on his own inspiration to shield himself. But how | Doubtless many people in Cambridge had such pens. Evi- 
about the paper upon which it had been written? Where|dence of that sort is excellent in a court-room, but it 
were the ink and pen? Apparently these things were not |isn’t good for much anvwhere else. 
®assidy’s. Who had supplied him with then? | 


Nick examined the tools in the vault with the utmost 


as to cause bloodshed, his body had not been taken away - 


A small fragment of the paper remained. It looked 


Shortly before midnight Nick silently entered the little i ae 
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ae and musty enough to suggest a grave. 


the large doors of the stable, and wheeled the carriage in 
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Cassidy came for his tools. 

_ He climbed into the ancient carriage, which was dark 
The unknown 
writer of that cipher might have recorded Nick’s disap- 


- pearance into the coach as “B. 12, 1145——-” Buried May 


12 at quarter of twelve o’clock. 

Cassidy came at the stroke of twelve. He was not alone. 
Nick heard a muttering of voices, and then saw the flash 
of a light. 

- “J’m thinking this job to-night is riskier than usual,” 


said a voice. 


Harvey’s honest coachman muttered something in 
reply. 

“Sinee old Deems’ disappearance——’ 

“Pfwat do yez know about ould Deems’ disappear- 
ance?” asked Cassidy, impatiently. 

“Nothing, not a——”’ 

“Thin don’t be afther talking about it.” 

Cassidy was now busy with the trap. Nick heard the 
noise of the door turning on its hinges, and then of Cas- 


? 


sidy’s descent into the vault. 


Presently arose a confused sound of cursing. Cassidy 
was evidently in a desperate state of mind about some- 
thing. 

‘“What’s the matter?” called his companion from the 
harness-room. 

“Some bloody vilyun has been at me tools!” 


at stable on Meadow street. He desired to be present when which he sat out into the open air. Then they brought 


out the horses, and harnessed them to the carriage. 

Evidently grave-robbing in Cambridge was a fashion- 
able occupation, and men went to it with a coach and a 
span. : \ 

Presently Cassidy came out of the stable with his arms 
full of picks and spades. He threw them into the car- 
riage, just one second after Nick had prudently con- 
cealed himself under the rear seat. 

Almost immediately the carriage started, but very 
slowly. Nick got out from under the seat, and listened. 
There was no sound of talking on the box. 

He looked out of the window, and could see the shad- 
owy form of Davis running on ahead. Doubtless he would 
reconnoiter on foot, before permitting the carriage to ap- 
proach the cemetery. 

Cassidy drove slowly on for about twenty minutes. 
Then he stopped, and whistled softly. He was answered 
from the right. , 

Instantly heturned the horses out of the street, and 
drove them through a narrow opening in a wall of bushes. 

Nick had no time to investigate further. He was obliged 
to get under the seat again, in order to escape discovery 
when Cassidy gathered up his tools. 

This the man did immediately. 

Half a minute later, Nick was on the ground. The 
forms of the two ghouls were visible at that instant 


against the sky, as they climbed the wall of the Cemetery . 


“What do you mean?” cried the other man, coming in| of the Evergreens. 


hurriedly. 


Nick gave them two minutes’ start, and then he, too, 


“Pftwat do Oi mane? Pfwat do yous mane, Bob Davis, |scaled the wall. The grave-robbers were no longer in 


Oi dunno?” 

Nai iad 

“Ves, yous, ye gruagach! Who but yesilf knows this 
place? Who but yesilf has stolen me pick an’ shovel?” 

“ Stolen ?” 

‘An’ me lantern, an’ me sack, too, begorra !” 

“ Are they gone?” 

“Shure it’s yesilf knows they’re gone.” 

“Took here, John, be sensible,” said Davis. “Why 
should I take your tools? Couldn’t I use them any time 
I wanted them?” 

Cassidy seemed to reflect upon this reasonable state- 
ment. Finally he wanted to know whoelse could have 
done it. 

“When did you see them last?” asked Davis. 

“Pwo weeks ago to-morry. Bad cess to the noight, ye 
remimber it well.” 

“T remember it. We got scared away.” 

They discussed the disappearance of the tools for some 
time, finally deciding that boys playing about the place 
must have got in and found the trap. 

Nick rejected this theory. Who was more likely to 
know about the concealed tools than the man who had 
dictated that note to Cassidy in the harness-room? Who 


was more likely to have felt the need of them than the 


man who had murdered Lawrence Deems? With those 
tools, doubtless, the body had been buried. 


Did this acquit Cassidy? Perhaps; and yet he might 
be lving to hiscomrade. The *tools might have borne 
some evidence of the crime which Cassidy had been un- 
willing that Davis should see. In other words, Cassidy 
might have “ stolen” the tools himself and hidden them. 

And now, to Nick’s surprise, the two men softly opened 


|sight; but Nick made his way at once to “Lot 73.” He 


knew where to find it, from his glance at Cassidy’s map 
that afternoon. 

The ghouls were at work when Nick sighted them. 
Opening a grave is not an easy task, but Cassidy and 
Davis were evidently old hands at the business. In an 
incredibly short time they uncovered the coffin; adjusted 
their ropes; and at last brought the object of their labors 
to the surface of the ground. 

The lid was wrenched off, the body put into the sack, 
and the grave containing the empty coffin filled and 
sodded over. 

Nick watched this work with very painful sensations. 
It was hard for him to stand idly by while these wretches 
desecrated a grave; but he believed that the necessities 
of the case justified his course.. A great crime had been 
committed, and, unless he solved the riddle of guilt, 
would probably go forever unpunished. 

Consoling himself with this thought, Nick waited till 
the work was nearly done, and then hastily made his 
way back to the carriage. He squeezed himself: into his 
former place of concealment. A few minutes later the 
sack was thrust in and the door.was shut. Then the car- 
riage rolled away bearing the dead and the living. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LIVING AND DEAD CHANGE PLACES. 


No sooner did the carriage start than Nick climbed out 
from his place of concealment. 
The sack lay upon the rear seat in such a way that the 
corpse must have had almost the same position as if he 
had been sttingin his own carriage behind his own 
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horses, and approaching, through the night, some scene of | other letters lying loose. Nick picked up the bundle, and 
pleasure, instead of the slab of stone and the sharp knives. | removed one of the letters. 


Nick opened the sacky and pulled it down as far as the 
neck of the dead man. Then he drew forth his little lan- 
tern, and cast its smallest ray upon the pale face before 
him. 

It was the face of aman about forty years old. Sick- 
ness, death, and a sojurn in the grave had wasted it but 
little. It was still a strong, handsome face, on which 
was stamped the calmness of one who views the end with- 
out a tremor. 

Nick studied the face for over perhaps a minute with 
great attention. Then he removed the body entirely from 
the sack. 

In form this man had been not greatly different from 
the detective. In feature there was no noticeable resem- 
blance. 

But five minutes after Nick had first looked upon the 
dead man, if the reader could have seen the two, he could 
not have distinguished one face from the other, except 
by the light in the eyes of the living man. 

Having wrought this remarkable change in his own ap- 
pearance, Nick concealed the corpse under the seat, and 
himself got into the sack. . 

Presently the carriage stopped. Cassidy and Davis ap- 
peared at the door. Nick, through a slit in the sack, 
looked straight into the villains’ faces. 

They dragged the sack from the carriage, and laid it 
down. Nick could see, close by, a one-storied, square 
building, very solidly constructed, and evidently very old. 

He guessed it to be, what in fact it was, a powder mag- 
azine dating back to Continental times. 


To the right a modern structure, long and low, con-| 


nected the abandoned magazine with a large and hand- 
some house. 

There was a very strong door in the side of the old 
building, and this Davis opened. Then the two men car- 
ried Nick into the strange place, and laid him down upon 
a slab. 

“The money is here,” he heard Davis say, a minute 
later. “The job’s done, and well done; and I don’t mind 
saying that J’m mighty glad to be safely through with it. 
Now, drive me home.” 

“Not Oi, Bob,” said Cassidy. 
cee HY, what’s the matter?” 

°° Tain’t safe, me boy.” 

*“ Nonsense; I’m dead tired.” 

“Tt’ll take me an hour.” 

They debated the question warmly, but Cassidy finally 
yielded. Nick was gratified to hear it, for this delay 
favored a plan te had formed regarding Cassidy. 

As soon as he was alone, Nick crept out of the sack, 
and with the aid of the lantern made a hasty survey of 
the room. 

It was, as he had supposed, a docter’s laboratory. 
The usual cases, bottles, and instruments lined the walls. 

The slab on which he had lain was in the middle of the 
room. It was such an oneas is ordinarily used in a dis- 
secting-room, but Nick noticed a mechanism by which it 
could be quickly removed. 

When not in use, it was apparently hoisted up through 
the ceiling, and hidden in a narrow space under the roof. 

At first Nick could not find anything which showed who 
was the owner of this laboratory, but at last, in a drawer, 
he found an old coat stained with chemicals. 

There was a bundle of letters in the pocket, and two 


“Yous can walk.” 


It was directed to Dr. Everett Maxwell, but had not 
been opened. 

On a corner of the envelope was a mark in pencil, sim- 
ilar to that which he had seen on the charred fragment in 
the stable. 

Every entelope in the bundle bore this mark, but the 
two not included—both of which had been opened—did 
not bear it. 

Opening one of the marked envelopes, Nick found a 


‘letter beginning thus. 


‘Dear Dr. Maxwetx: Replying to your circular of March 8 


Nick read no more. The meaning of the mark was evi- 
dent. Dr. Maxwell had issued a circular letter to physi- 
cians; he had planned to keep all the replies unopened 
until a certain date; and in order to recognize them in 
the mail he had requested those who answered to make 
use of the return envelopes which he inclosed, marked 
in the manner described. . 

Then Dr. Maxwell was the rea] author of Cassidy’s let- 
ter. Was he the murderer? Nick, for once in his life, 
was puzzled. 

‘The trouble with this case,” he thought, “is not that I 
fail to get evidence, but that I get it too easily against 
everybody. 

“T believe that I could convict Harvey, Cassidy, or 
Maxwell, without any trouble at all. 

“Can they be all in it together? Utterly improbable. 
Young Deems has had too much experience with Cassidy 


to trust him in an affair such as this. 

“Cassidy and Maxwell? Perhaps; but why should Max- 
well have resorted to such a partnership, full of danger 
to himself, when he could have killed Deems with poison 
at his dinner table, and never have been suspected.” 


As Nick turned these matters over in his mind, he_ 


heard footsteps in the passage leading from the house 
to the laboratory. Light shone through a crack in the 
door. ; 

Instantly he climbed upon the slab, got into the sack, 
and lay motionless. The steps rapidly approached; a 
door was opened, and Nick heard the voice of Dr. Max- 


| well speaking earnestly. 


“TI tell you, Murray,” said he, “these experiments lead 
into deep mysteries, ‘and are full of dangers.” 

“What of the dangers? This method of securing the 
subjects is irregular, perhaps, but we are safe enough.” 

“JT don’t mean that,” replied Maxwell. “Though there 
is a part of the perilin that. I refer to the experiments 
themselves.” 

“Well?” 

“There lies a body which we have stolen from its 
grave. 


ange One re 


What happens? The body moves; the eyes open; the 
hands move; there is every indication of life. Murray, I 
ask you what should we do if the life actually returned 2” 

“We should be in a tight place, I admit,” said Dr. Mur- 
ray; “but the thing won’t happen. If the person were 
not really dead, this current might restore the faculties 
to action. It cannot wake the dead.” ; 

“T would rather pursue my studies no further in this 
direction. But you have had this body brought here 


against my wishes, and I might as well learn whatI can ~ 
| from the wretched clay.” , 


“Good,” said Murray,‘ shall we proceed 2” 
“Yes,” said Dr. Maxwell, who was now busy with his 
batteries. 

“ Wonderful,” murmured Murray, watching him, “that 
this gentle current, which would hardly be felt by a liv- 
ing man, should produce such a marvelous effect upon the 
dead.” 


) 


We apply the electric current from my batteries, — 
by the method of which you and I alone know the secret. ~ 


There was welcome news in ‘that sentence for Nieki2= . 


ages Toa 


| 


‘ages which were heated, perhaps by the current. 


- the trick. Much as he desired to deceive them and so| 


it is better to let it remain.” 


bandages which had been upon his wrists. 


- rapidly, 
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He had resolved to risk the shock of the current rather 
than escape it by betraying himself; but he was glad to 
know that it would not hurt him. 

At best, there was only a chance of escaping discovery. 


The heat of his body would betray him if the physicians | 
_ stripped him. 


But if they touched only his hands, arms, and face, 
Nick hoped to deceive them. 

Maxwell, after arranging the battery, approached the 
slab. He opened. the sack and seized Nick’s hair with 
both hands. Then Murray, standing at his feet, pulled 
the sack off. 

Nick could play the character of a dead man to admir- 
ation. He had spent much time and study upon it, but 
he had never before attempted to do it under such trying 
circumstances. 

“Shall we try the current at the wrists first?” asked 
Murray. 

“Tf you wish,” replied Maxwell. 

Each of thern took one of Nick’s hands. He expected 
to feel their knives in a moment, for it is customary to | 
make incisions when applying a galvanic current to a 
corpse. 

Instead, they wrapped his wrists and hands in band- 


The effect was far from agreeable. 
was not quite that of boiling water. 
‘And then the current was turned on. | 
Nick felt a slight shock. He moved; he opened his 
eyes; he tried in every way to follow the faint descrip- 
tion he had heard Dr. Maxwell give. 
He must have succeeded fairly well for the two physi- 
cians examined him intently. The pain in his wrists and 
hands became acute. He was on the point of giving up 


The temperature 


secure at last the chance of further examining the labora- 
tory, he was not prepared to endure torture. 

Suddenly, the current was turned off; the heat began 
to subside: Nick felt renewed hope of carrying through 
the deception. He sauk back on the slab. 

“No sign of returning animation there,” said Murray. 

“Shall we proceed 2” 

ms) Yes. ” 

Murray opened Nick’s coat. In another second discov- 
ery, it seemed, was certain. And then what might the 
detective expect at the hands of these two ruthless men 
of science? They could not safely permit him to live. 

“Don’t remove the clothing,” said Maxwell. “TI believe 

Then suddenly, before Nick was aware what the two | 
men proposed to do, he was covered with a strange, heavy 
fabric like a great blanket, woven of silk and metal, and | 
weighing at least two hundred pounds. 

Maxwell presséd it down over Nick’s face. He was 
stifling. He endeavored to use his hands. The blanket 
covered them, and held them down to the slab by a sort 
of electric attraction. 

Consciousness almost deserted him. The mysterious 
covering was already beginning to grow hot like the 
He was roast- 
ing alive. } . 

Nick gathered all his energies for one supreme effort. 
He must throw off that burning load ordie. Suddenly, 
he heard Dr. Maxwell’s voice. : 

“What’s that?” 

And Murray’s reply in a tone of alarm: 

“Somebody at the door. Quick! Quick!” 

There was a creaking of pulleys. Nick felt himself 
shooting upward. Then the ascending motion stopped, 
and all was still. 


|'This Nick quickly solved. 
sides that on which the slab stood, and through this Nick 


CHAPTER VII. 
CASSIDY SEES A GHOST. 


Nick struggled with all his might, and this time not, 
in vain. 

The electric connections had been severed before the 
slah was hoisted, and the weight of the burden upon 
Nick seemed to be lightened. Besides, it was cooling 


In a minute Nick was free fromit. He rolled off the 
slab, and attempted to spring to his feet. 

He received a stunning blow on the head, and saw in 
an instant, all the stars of the firmament. 

But this was no new enemy. It was only the low roof. 
Half roasted, and more than half smothered, Nick had 
not been in the full possession of his wits, or he would 
not have committed the indiscretion of trying to stand 
up in a space which he knew could not be over five feet 
high. 

He lay still until the stars stopped dancing before his 
eyes, and then he drew his lantern from his pocket, and 
cautiously threw its light around him. 

The delicate but powerful mechanism, by which the 
slab was raised, challenged his admiration. The heavy 
stone, with all its appliances, was lifted easily by means 
of balance weights and pulleys. The trap on which it 
stood, opened and closed noiselessly at the touch of a 
spring. 

Nick did not believe that these wonders were all. The 
old powder-house, he felt sure, was a magazine of mys- 
teries, and he resolved that he would know them al] be- 
fore many hours had passed. 

Below him, he could heat a murmur of voices. 
his ear to the trap. 

“Tt must have been some drunken man,” he heard Dr. 
Murray say. “There is nobody at the door. Come, Max- 
well, let us proceed with the experiments. 

“No more to-night,” said Maxwell, decidedly. 
too nervous to do any good work.” 

“You will take some measures for the preservation of 
the body ?” 

“Not till morning. A few hours wil) make no differ- 
ence in this case.” 

Soon Nick heard the door of the passage close, and he 
knew that he was:alone in the laboratory. 

The first problem was how to get out of the garret. 
There was another trap be- 


He put 


“Tam 


gained the lower roony. 

It was not his purpose to continue his search of the 
place at that time. For that work he had other plans. 

He wished now to see Cassidy at once, and complete 
the evidence that Maxwell had forced the man to write 
that letter. 

The mark on the envelope was a good point, no doubt, 
but not so conclusive as to thoroughly satisfy Nick. Ina 
case involving so many complications as this, he could 
not afford to leave anything doubtful that might be made 
certain. i 

Thanks to the delay occasioned by taking Davis home, 
Cassidy did not reach the stable in Arlington till after 
Nick had concealed himself in it. 

But it was only a few minutes later that the grave-rob- 
ber drew rein before the door. 

While Cassidy was attending to the horses, Nick stole 
out of the stable, and got into the carriage. Presently, 
the grave-robber came out to get his tools. 

Cassidy opened the coach door and Nick stepped out. 
He was stil] dressed in the clothes of the dead man, and 
in every way resembled the form which had so recently 
been torn from the grave. 

The effect of his appearance upon Cassidy was so tre- 
mendous that Nick at first feared that it had been fatal. 
The wretch uttered a smothered groan of horror, and fell 
ings dead faint. 

For nearly ten minutes Nick worked over the man, be- 
fore consciousness returned. When at last the grave- 
robber showed signs of recovery, Nick hastily resumed 
his own appearance—or rather that which he had chosen 
to wear in Cambridge. 

“Did ye see him?” was Cassidy’s first utterance, after 
he had recognized the face that was bending over him. 

“T did,” said Nick, “and I knew him. His appearance 
meant something.” 

“Oi’m a lost soul this noight,” moaned Cassidy. 

“Not if you speak the truth,” said Nick. “Not if you 
tell the full story of the Deems murder.” 

“Hiven help me,” cried the frightened wretch, “Oi 
know nothing about it, an’ that’s the truth. If he’s dead 
it’s not his ghost that’ll be afther hauntin’ me.” 


fo 


“Who told you to write that letter to Dr. Maxwell?” 

“Tt was himself, the docther.” 

“Why did he do it?” 

“Tt’s not mesilf that knows that.” 

“ Didn’t he give you a reason for it?” 

“ He did, but Oi’ll not tell what it was.” 

The fellow was recovering his obstinacy. The ghost 
had vanished, and the superstitious fears its appearance 
had excited were losing their power. 

“ Cassidy,” said Nick, taking the man by the collar and 
lifting him to his feet, “come here.” 

He led the trembling wretch to the carriage, and showed 
him the body under the seat. Its mysterious presence 
quite overthrew Cassidy’s self-control. . 

He did not try to explain the wonder by any natural 
means: he attributed it entirely to the actions of spirits 
which he believed to be in Nick’s control. 

Again Nick asked him sternly what reason the doctor 
had assigned for writing the letter, and this time Cassidy 
answered. 

Nick knew by his manner that the man was telling the 
truth. 

Cassidy’s story was that the doctor had been waiting 
for him in the stable when he returned, ufter having| 
driven Harvey to the flat in Cambridgeport on the night | 
when Nick followed them. 

The doctor had described to Cassidy the work of the 
detective, and the scene in the grave-yard. He had told 
Cassidy that suspicion was certain to fall upon grave- 
robbers in general, and finally upon Cassidy in particular. 

Maxwell had said that though he believed Cassidy to be 
guilty, he was willing to assist him in covering up the 
crime, because he feared that an arrest would expose the 
whole subject of grave-robbing, and involve the doctor 
in the scandal. 

Then he had suggested the scheme of the letter, and | 
had furnished the materials with which it had been writ- 
ten. Cassidy had protested his innocence, but the doctor 
had not been convinced. \ 

“ Where were you on the night when Mr. Deems disap- 
peared ?” asked Nick. ; 

“Oi took out the coach an’ waited for Harvey Deems 
as he tould me, in the regular place.” 

“Did he come?” 

“Divil a wan o’ him. Oi was there two hours an’ more, 
but Harvey wasn’t there at all, at all.” 

‘Did he ever tell you why?” 

“Not he.” 

“Did he often fail to appear when he had ordered you 
to wait for him ?” 

“ 4 couple o’ toimes, no more, in the year since Oi left 
the ould man’s house.” 

“ You lost some tools recently, I believe?” 

Cassidy started back in amazement. 

“It’s in wid the spirits, ye are,” said he, ‘‘or ye 
eouldn’t know that same.” 

“Never mind how I know aboutit. I do know, and 
that’s enough. Now——” 

“Did ye take ’em yersilf, I dunno?” 

“No: I did not take them. Answer my questions, and 
don’t ask any. Did Harvey Deems know of that trap in 
the floor?” ga 

This question Cassidy could not or would not answer | 
directly. He thought that Harvey might know of it, but 
what should he want with the tools? 

Nick did not answer this question, though it presged 
upon his mind. Again, suspicion seemed to be turning 
toward Harvey. 


Cassidy’s explanation of the doctor’s conduct was not} 


unreasonable. Certainly Maxwell had had cause to think 
that suspicion might fall upon grave-robbers, and he 
might well have wished to keep himself clear of the 
scandal. 

Nick was now fully convinced that the tools had been 
stolen. He believed that they had been used to conceal 
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The horses were again brought out, and the carriage i 


was brought to the wall of the cemetery. 
The grave once despoiled that night was reopened ; the 


| body was laid at rest therein. The work had to bedone — 


with the utmost haste, for morning was approaching. 


Nick’s tremendous strength stood him in good stead in — if 
that task. Cassidy, watching him, and trembling all the- 


time with fear, had double reason for believing that he 
was assisted by the spirits. But, despite Nick’s energy, 
the dawn was breaking when they emerged from the 
cemetery. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DR. MAXWELL’S EXPLANATION. 


Early the next morring, Nick sent a message to Dr. 
Maxwell that he desired to see him at once. As a matter 


of fact, he did wish to see him, but he was also anxious — 


to prevent the doctor from discovering the disappearance 
of the supposed corpse from the loft. 

The doctor appeared promptly in answer to the sum- 
mons. 


“Dr, Maxwell,” Nick began, “I desire to be perfectly 


frank with you in this investigation I am making into the 
facts of your old friend’s strange disappearance.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said the doctor, nervously. 

“What I have to say, if it related to a person whose 
reputation was less firmly established than yours, might 
seem to indicate a grave suspicion 2” . 

“Suspicion against me ?” 

The doctor’s face was as gray as ashes. 

“Veg; I eannot deny it,” said Nick. 
. “May I ask,” said Dr. Maxwell, recovering in part his 
composure, “to be informed regarding the facts?” 

“T have been investigating Cassidy’s story ?” 

“ Ags told in the note to me?” 

be Yes.” , 

Me Well Ua 

“ His story is a fiction.” 

“ And how, if I may ask, does this affect me?” 

“ Ag being the man who inspired that fiction.” 

What !” 

The doctor had sprung to his feet. He stood there pale 
and trembling. 

“You cannot mean this,” he stammered at last. 

“Let me tell my story,” said Nick, calmly. 

Dr. Maxwell sank into a chair. 


“T noticed at once,” Nick continued, “that the paper 


on which the note was written was of a quality such as to 

make it improbable that Cassidy had bought» it. The 

note, moreover, was written with a stylographic pen.” 
“Well?” 


“T have found out who furnished Cassidy with the 


paper, and whose pen he used when he wrote.” 
“You are more than human,” said the ductor, in an 
awe-struck tone. 
Nick then briefly related his discovery of the charred 
aper. 
: You recognize this bundle of letters,” said he, putting 
into Maxwell’s hands the package which had_ been taken 
from the coat. “ You observe the pencil mark in the cor- 
ner.” 
The doctor bowed his head, and was silent for some 
minutes. 
“T acknowledge,” said he, at last, “the truth of all 
your suspicions.” 
Nick could not repress a feeling of excitement, though 
outwardly he was calm. Was he to hear a full confes- 
sion? 
“1 certainly did dictate that note to Cassidy,” said 
Maxwell. 
It was Nick’s turn to bow, and be silent. 
“JT had motives for doing so,” continued Maxwell, 
“which I hope you will find sufficient——” 
“Please state them.” 


Lawrence Deems’ body. Had Harvey stolen them? 

It seemed useless to question Cassidy further, and, be- 
sides, time was pressing. There was work to be done that 
night. Nick was determined that the body, in whose 
image he had appeared to the two physicians and to Cas- 
sidy, should be returned to the grave. 


“] think that you are still unaware of the position in 
_which my dear friends’s nephew, Harvey Deems, stands 
to-day.” < 

“ Perhaps,” said Nick. 


i 
+ 


“Tf you already know his story, there is no reason why 
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should hesitate to speak. He is, unhappily, in the con- 
trol of an unscrupulous woman. He has been in her power 
for nearly two years.” 
- “And she has ruined him®%” 
- “7 trust not utterly ; but she has involved him in a 
mass of debts and complications of all kinds.” 
~ “How long have you known of this?” 
“Some months. I have tried to save him.” 
“Tet us hope that you may yet succeed.” 
“T was well aware of the rule by which you detectives 


bik ‘proceed. When a rich man dies mysteriously you ask at 


- once, ‘Who is most benefited by his death?’ ” 

Nick smiled. 

“Pardon me,” Maxwell continued, “I know now that in 
you I have no common man to deal with. You area 
reader of mysteries, not bound by traditions. You have 
varried detective work to the point where you have made 
it a science.” 

Nick bowed again. 

“Unfortunately, I did not know you so well at the 
_ start. I feared an error on your part that would ruin our 

_ young friend’s life. 
~“You mean that I might have suspected him of his 
uncle’s murder.” 

th Yes.” 

“Tt was possible.” 
“His debts; the certainty that a discovery of his deal- 
‘ings with that woman would ruin him; the threats of 
Cassidy to betray him—all these constituted what you 
might call motives tor the crime.” 

“They certainly might be so regarded.” 

“Then I learned that his whereabouts on the night of 
his uncle’s disappearance were in doubt. JI asked him to 
explain. He said that he had made a secret call upon a 
lawyer named Richards.” 

“But Richards was not at home.” 

“Vou know that, then? What do you not know ?, 
you read the minds of others?” 

“Oh, no; I use my five senses just as others do. 1 claim 
no power but that which comes from hard work and a 
habit of close observation.” 

““T went to Richards’ house,” continued Maxwell. “Iin- 
quired of the servants if they remembered to have seen 

Harvey that night. Nobody recalled his visit. There had 
been three servants in Richards’ house. One of them had 
gone, nobody knew where. It might have been that one 
who saw Harvey, but how was that witness to be secured 
in time?” 

“That may, perhaps, be done.” 

“T feared that you would act first; and if you had 
caused Harvey’s arrest, the harm would have been done. 
Even if you had shown that you suspected him, I! believe 
that, in his condition of mind, the agony of the thought 
would have been enough to drive him to suicide.” 

* And so?” 

“And so to shield him; to save him temporarily fill the 
missing servant could be found, I persuaded Cassidy to 
write that note. I hoped that you would be led away on 
that false scent long enough to permit me to prove Har- 
vey’s innozence.” 

“ And now what do you expect me to do?” 

“1 do not know. I only hope that you will wait before 
you act.” 

“Dr. Maxwell, when even Harvey’s best friend per- 
ceives the strength of the case against him, is ib wonder- 
ful if I, who have no prejudice, perceive it, too?” 

“No,” cried the doctor, with a groan. “I cannot blame 
OTN ste 

There was silence for a few minutes, and then the doc- 

tor asked how Nick had obtained the packet of.Jetters. 
_ *T have been in your laboratory,” said Nick, simply. 

“Have you questioned Cassidy ?” asked Maxwell. 

_ “T have, and he has told me of this wretched grave- 
robbing: business. Dr. Maxwell, as a man who works on 

the side of law, what am I to do about that?” 

- “Do your duty,” said Maxwell, firmly. “I do not: ex- 
pect you to shield me.” 

“You doubtless have your own excuses?” 

- “Science is my excuse,” cried Maxwell. “I plead nothing 
but a mistaken devotion to the cause of humanity. I 
_ preyed upon the dead to help the living. My discoveries— 


* 
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but I will not weary you. It is enough that I am now an 
old nian—older than my years. Life has little for me. 
My workisdone. Mr. Carter, if you wish to arrest me 
now, you may doso. Butif I could plead for a little 
time, I would then make your labor unnecessary.” 

“You would take your own life?” 

‘Why not? I have sacrificed everything to the pursuit 
of science. Do you think that I have no natural feelings 
regarding the sanctity of the dead? I have sacrificed 
those feelings; I have brought myself under the shadow 
of the law. It amounts to the sacrifice of my life, and I 
can hardly say that I regret it.” 

“Well,” said Nick, rising, “for the present you are safe. 
Will you go now and try to find Richards’ servant?” 

“T will,” 

“Go at once. 
in Boston ?” 

oh Yes.” 

“Spend the forenoon there if you wish, but return to 
your house in the afternoon. I may wish to call upon 
you.” 

They walked to the street, and Nick saw Maxwell take 
acar for Boston. Then the detective returned to the 
Deems house, and sat upon the veranda a few minutes 
reviewing his conversation with the doctor. 

One might say that he had gained little. The doctor 
had simply repeated Nick’s own case against Harvey 
Deems. As to Harvey, then, the state of affairs had not 
been changed. 

But upon the doctor himself, there had come a little 
new light. Previously, in considering Maxwell as possi- 
bly the murderer of Lawrence Deems, the motive had 
seemed weak. 

The amount left to Maxwell by Deems’ will was not 
sufficient. If the physician had stood in need of that sum 
doubtless Deems would have lent it to him. 

Tn Maxwell’s almost insane devotion to medical discov- 
ery, there was a better motive. It had led the doctor into 
one crime, and why not into another? 

What if Maxwell had decoyed his friend away, and 
killed him in the course of some strange scientific experi- 
ment, or for the purpose of such an experiment? 

Unnatural as such a conclusion was, Nick could not 
wholly reject it. The crime was exceptional, and there- 
fore the motive might be. 

Again, Deems, as Nick now thought certain, had been 
murdered. Somebody must have done it. Who? 

Cassidy had almost certainly told the truth in his wild, 
superstitious terror the preceding night. 

Harvey had motive and opportunity, but the evidence 
against him was that ordinary, circumstantial sort which 
may convince a coroner, but which Nick had learned to 
distrust. 

Maxwell, then, remained—the man whose mysterious 
laboratory held so many secrets. Might it not hold the 
secret of the concealment of Lawrence Deems’ body ? 

Nick resolved anew to search it thoroughly. 


I suppose you will make your inquiries 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE UNDERGROUND CHAMBER. 


The reader knows that Dr. Maxwell had gone to Bos- 
ton. But for all that, James, the doctor’s general utility 
man, saw his master’s form darkening the door within 
half an hour after the time when Nick had seen Maxwell 
board the car. 

“Do you want me, sir?” asked James. 

“No,” was the reply. ‘‘lam going to my laboratory. 
Tam not at home to anybody.” 

“Have you heard a word of Mary, sir, if I may ask ?” 

Nick, in the doctor’s image, wondered who Mary was. 
He decided to be on the safe side, so he simply shook his 
head. 

“Tt’s strange, sir; isn’t it? 
Deems’ disappearance she vanished, too. 
and not a word of her yet.” 

Sy one of Dr. Maxwell’s servants was missing, and he 
had said not a word of it to Nick. This woman, Mary, had 
disappeared just as Deems had, and at the same time, 
yet Maxwell had not even referred to the coincidence. — 


The very night of old Mr. 
Well, well; 
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The servants must be under orders, of course, to say 
nothing. or the news would have come out. In this direc- 
tion, Nick made an experiment. ; 

‘“VYou have been careful to say nothing, James?” 

“Yes, sir; certainly. Nota soul but myself and Han- 
nah knows of it.” 

“Very well; see that you keep your own counsels, And 
now, James, I wish you to tell me again exactly what you 
know of her disappearance.” 

“Why, sir; you know as much as I.” 

“Quite true; but I wish to hear you tell it, because I 
desire to get exactly the impression left upon your mind 
by the occurrences of that night.” “ 

“Well, Sir, it was this way : When I came down stairs 
to see what was the matter with Rover—you know how 
he barked, sir, that night, and I-think it was a sign——” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“T saw you and Mary, sir, standing, in the little hall, 
near the side door. You were trying to persuade her, as 
you told me afterward, not to go out at that time o’ night, 
being nearly three o’clock, sir. 
to her sick sister. 
wrong. It was the dog’s ghastly barking and whining, 
sir, in my poor opinion, that set these fancies in her 
head.” 

“That may have been iv.” 

“Then, sir, 1 saw her go out, and so far as I know she 
hasn’t been seen by mortal eye since then. 

“And Hannah 2?” 


‘“‘T think Hannah will keep quiet. Indeed, sir, she knows | 


nothing, except that she waked up, and found that Mary 
had got up and dressed. I’m sorry that I told her after- 
ward that Mary had disappeared, but she’s a good girl, 
and I think she knows how to keep her mouth shut.” 

“Very well—thatis a simple statement of the case. 
This affair is so mysterious that I like to keep the plain 
facts before me.” 

“ And her sister never saw her that night? 
it is a mystery, sure enough.” 

Nick had learned all that he could from James. 
hastened to the laboratory. 

His mind was now dwelling upon this strange occur- 
rence. He could not doubt that in some way this woman’s 
disappearance was connected with the Deems case. But 
how? In all probability, both secrets would be made plain 
at the same time. 

The Jaboratory was just as Nick had left it. A search 
even more minute than that of the previous night re- 
vealed nothing. 

In the room where he stood there was certainly no 
clew. Had the doctor another laboratory where still 
darker deeds were done; where the living and not the 
dead were the subjects of experiment? And if so, where 
was that secret place? 

It was not faraway. Of that Nick was certain. He 
had examined the little garret. There was nothing to be 
learned above. 

But was there anything below? This building had been 

a powder-house. Doubtless the explosive had been stored 
in vaults. 
_ They were beneath Nick’s feet, but no means of en- 
trance could be discovered. He’searched the floor fora 
concealed trap. There was none. He tried the walls. 
They appeared to be solidly built of boards resting 
against the brick sides of the old magazine. 

Did they, indeed, rest against the bricks? 
so solid that sounding revealed nothing. 

Rapidly Nick measured the inner space. Then he 
passed through the heavy door to the street, which was 
quiet and deserted. . 

He measured the building without. The measurements 
did not correspond to those within. Taking the distance 
of the side walls from the door, it appeared that one of 
these walls must be nearly six feet thick. 

The brick and boards might account for two feet, but 
how about the remainder? There must be four feet of 
space vacant. In that wall. then, was the secret panel. 

Again Nick searched, and this time with success. 
wonderfullv clever piece of mechanical work, had been 
done; but Nick had found it out at last. 

Two of the heavy nails in the wall were connected with 
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But she said she must go| 
She felt that something was going| 


Well, well, | 
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secret springs. 
panel could be moved. . 

A plank two feet wide by five feet long slid suddenly 
upward. Nick passed through, and dropped the panel 
into place. 

Before him was a flight of steps leading downward. At 
the bottom was a faint light. 

Nick descended the stairs. 
vault sheathed with metal. 

The air was not stagnant, as one might have expected 
to find it; the vault was ventilated in a manner as skill-. 
| ful as that in which it was concealed. 

Apparatus of an electrical nature covered a large part 
'Of the fldor. There were many strange machines, such 
‘as Nick had never seen before. 

An operating table of a novel design stood in the center 
‘of the vault; but beyond it, against the wall, was the 
| object which riveted his attention. ‘The other things in 
that strange place had flashed upon him in an instant. 
: This held his gaze. 

i It was a couch, and on the couch lay a woman, her 
body covered by a great polar bear’s skin. Her face was 
turned away. 

Her long hair covered, the pillow. 

The hair was perfectly white, but the outline of the 
cheek, and the appearance of the hand upon the strange 
coverlid indicated that the woman was not more than 
forty years of age. 

At her feet, with her head resting upon a corner of the 
bear’s hide, sat another woman, asleep. At a glance, 
Nick knew that this second person was the servant who 
had so mysteriously disappared.’ It was for this duty she 
i had been‘summoned.. This was the “sick sister” to whose 

bedside she had gone. i 

Nick approached softly, without waking either of the 
women. He gazed long and earnestly upon the face of 
the one who lay upon the couch. 

Tt showed the plain trace of long illness, but the sleep 
was easy and natural. 

Should he wake her or the other? What good could 
come of it? His course was now plain to him. 

He knew who lay upon that couch. It remained to use 
the secret he had read; and to bring a murderer to jus- 
tice. ‘ 

Softly he retraced his steps, ascended the stairs, opened 
and closed the secret panel. Then he passed out into the 
street, and made his way at once to the Deems residence. 


He found himself-in a deep 


CHAPTER X. 
THE SECRET OF THE GRAVE. 


“T assure you positively that this grave has not been 
disturbed.” 

The speaker was the sexton of the Cemetery of the Ever- 
greens, and he stood with his hand upon the stone that 
had been set up in memory of Mrs. Deems. 

‘‘T examined it on the morning after the burial,” the 
sexton continued, ‘‘and there was absolutely no sign of 
desecration.” : 

“Ts it necessary,” said Harvey, turning to Nick Carter, 
‘‘that the grave should be opened ?” 

“Tt is,” replied Nick, gently. “I respect your feelings, 
Mr. Deems, but this must be done. The solution of this 
case—the greatest puzzle in my experience—lies within 
that grave.” 

“You mean that it will be found empty,” cried the.sex- 
ton. “You will find yourself mistaken.” 

“Tf the grave is found empty,” said Nick, quietly, “I 
shall, as you say, be convicted of error.” 

‘You speak in. riddles, Mr. Carter,” said the superin- 
tendent of the cemetery, who had just come up with two 
laborers in time to hear the ‘last few sentences. “Why 
not tell us what you expect to prove ?” 

“Time presses, sir,” said Nick, firmly.. “Let the men 
proceed. Mr. Deems has withdrawn his objection, I be- 
lieve.” 

“Vos,” said Harvey, “let the grave be opened, and in 
Heaven’s name be speedy. This suspense is maddening.” 


Rel xt 


By pressing upon them together, the 
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men will work fast,” said the superintendent; “You already know it, Mr. Carter,” said the doctor, 
re thoroughly experienced.” when they had reached the office. “It was my mad de- 
Sis,” said Nick, pointing tooneof the men. ‘I votion to medical discovery that led to this. My experi- 
en him work before when haste was required.” ments for years have been in the direction of the measure- 
nan who was Cassidy’s companion of the previous ment of vital forces. I used galvanic currents upon the 
turned white, as he heard these words, but he dead. The best results were obtained with persons who 
not attempt to leave the place. died without any great destruction of bodily tissue. 

«x Was at once begun. The sods were removed, and ‘‘And when, under my eyes, the wife of my old friend 
wrth jwas rapidly thrown out upon either side. died as a candle is blown out with a breath—died from 
rvey Deems stood by, trembling with expectancy. no visible cause—the soul leaving a body apparently quite 
exton had a sneer upon his lips. Nick preserved his able to continue its offices, I longed for the opportunity to 
‘calm. *make researches. 
last a spade sounded upon the coffin. The remaining: ‘The case was full of interest. The disease itself was 

was carefully cleared away. Pulleys were ar- obscure. I was bitterly disappointed when Lawrence re- 
pd for hoisting the coftin to the surface. fused to allow an autopsy. I resolved to steal the body. 
eore Or more persons who had chanced tobeinthe “I dared not trust Cassidy. I stole his tools, and did 
ery had gathered before the grave. Suddenly, an the work myself. As I was about to remove the body 
ed man broke through them. It was Dr. Maxwell. from the coffin, I heard a strange sound. It was Law- 

hy have you done this?” he asked of Harvey, in an rence, springing through the bush. i) 
ed tone. i “TT did not see him, but as I turned, I received a violent 
e€ young man, without a word, pointed to Nick. ‘blow in the face. Almost mechanically, I struck out with 

Yes,” said the detective, “it was done at my request.” the pickax to defend myself. 
But why——” ' «The blow struck my assailant full upon the head. He 
Wait,” said Nick; “another moment will show my fell, and died instantly. 
sons, and solve this whole mystery. Thecoffin lies “J threw the light of my lantern upon the face. . Imag- 
bn the ground.” : - ine, if you can, my horror when I found that I had slain 
r. Maxwell’s unsteady hand went to his throat. He my friend. 
med to be choking. “But the instinct of self-preservation warned me. I 
Nick stepped to the coffin’s side, and laid his hand upon buried his body in his wife’s grave, concealing my work 
b lid. One of the men came forward with ascrew- with that dexterity, the evidences of which you have 
ver. ,seen, Mr. Garter, in the contrivances in my laboratory. 
A minute later the lid was lifted. i “T bore her body home. I subjected it to the action of 
All had gathered around the coffin, but when that heat and electricity. To my unspeakabe horror, she re- 
nich lay within it was exposed, all but Nick sprang turned to life. 
k in horror. | “Judge of my position. IfI let it be known that she 
or there lay the body of Lawrence Deems, so eagerly was restored, I confessed myself her husband’s murderer. 
ght, so strangely found at last. I would not send my soul to double torment by killing 
e had been crushed violently into the coffin, which her, as I might easily have done. 
yas much too small. mi ‘““My témporary plan for her care you have seen. What 
But evidence of other violence more shocking was J should eventually have done, God knows. 
quickly seen. On the side of the head was a terrible “Butoh, that moment when she awoke to life! She 
ound. The skull had been crushed. thought herself in the other world. She believed me to be 
“What does this mean?” cried Harvey, as soon as he gome demon of purgatory. And a demon I am by my own 
uld find a voice. confession. 
Nick did not look at him. His eyes were fixed upon the “Oh, the days since then! The agony! You can picture 
Jashen face of a man whose legs almost refused to support jt, I am glad that it is over. Do with me as you wish.” 
his shaking form. | Harvey had regarded the man with pity. 
_ “Everett Maxwell,” said Nick, sternly, “I arrest you’ “you have restored my aunt to me,” he said, “and 
for the murder of your oldest and best friend, Lawrence your crime was really not so great as deliberate murder. 
Deems.” If in any wav your position could be made better——” 
“But Aunt Nellie!” exclaimed Harvey. “Where, then,| ye drew Nick toward an adjoining room for consulta- 
is her body ?” “tion, 
“You shall know all very soon. Now, I think we should = « Ji. jg needless, Harvey” said Nick. ‘“Wecan do noth- 
| give orders for the proper care of your uncle’s body till j,o for him. But something I have done for you.” 
if can be viewed by the coroner; and then, if Dr. Max- na he told him the secret of the woman Helen. 
/ well desires, we will go to his house, and hear his story.”; you are free from her,” said Nick, “but as to Max- 


‘ 

| 

lowell" 

= i = s * * aire: i 
“Can nothing be done?” 


~ Ina room of the doctor’s house, furnished withevery, “Heis already dead,” said Nick, calmly : and opening 
uxury, lay the woman with the white hair, whom Nick the door, he pointed to the old physician’s body, which 
had seen inthe underground chamber. The same serv- lay stretched upon the floor. i 
nt, but wide awake now, was near her. | “Hehad prepared for this moment, continued the de- 
_ By Nick’s orders they had been transferred to this tective, ‘‘and I knew it. Death by his own hand was far 
“apartment while the scene just described was being en- preferable to him than to meet the consequences of his 
acted in the cemetery. ‘erime.” 
Presently, the sound of steps was heard. The sick wo- [THE END.] 
mam lifted her head. 
' The door opened, and Harvey Deems, with Nick and 
Dr. Maxwell, entered the room. 
“Tt isindeed Aunt Nellie,” cried Harvey, “but, great 
_Heaven, how changed. Her hair is like snow.” 
|| “The snow that lies in the Valley of the Shadow,” said | 
Wick. ‘She has* been closer to death than any mortal of any Library ever published. 
now living.” 
Meanwhile, the invalid had been pouring questions into : 
arvey’s ears, but he put them all gently aside by say-; “Tym Knave or Dramonps; oR, Nick CARTER’S WorsT 
on PuzzuE.” by the author of “Nick Carter,” will be pub- 
“When vou recover vour strength you shall know all.” —. Paes ber (101) of the Nick CarTErR 
“ome,” said Nick, ‘let us return to the doctor's office. lished in the next numbe 
here we will hear the explanation of this terrible affair.” LTBRARY. 
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